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Community Development Block Grants for 
Minority Neighborhoods 


More than half of the $2.5 billion Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant Program funds authorized by the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 have 
been allocated to minority neighborhoods, according to 
the first annual report on the program. A total of $1.425 
billion is committed to some 2,900 communities. Low- or 
moderate-income areas are receiving 71 percent of the 
entitlement funds, the report indicates. Further, the 
highest priorities in both minority and nonminority neigh- 
borhoods are public works and housing. In minority 
neighborhoods, the focus is on renewal-related activities 
and public services. The Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974 consolidated seven existing cate- 
gorical grant programs—urban renewal, model cities, water 
and sewer facilities, open space, neighborhood facilities, 
rehabilitation loans, and public facilities loans. The report 
concludes that the 1974 Act substantially helped more 
communities than all the combined programs it replaced. 


“Tech House’’—Energy-Saving Model Home 


The National Aeronautics and Space Administration is 
building a “house of the future” to be used to demon- 
strate how a family can cut fuel consumption by as much 
as two-thirds and water consumption by one-half. Located 
near Hampton, Virginia, the contemporary-style home is 
scheduled for exhibit in July. NASA will select a family 
to live in “Tech House” for approximately a year begin- 
ning in 1977. During that time, engineers will monitor the 
systems and record the savings in fuel and water. NASA 
officials hope the ““Tech House” concept and design will 
influence methods of home construction, thus cutting 
down on the Nation’s energy deficit. 


Equal Housing Decree Hailed Landmark 


The U.S. District Court for the Western District of 
Tennessee recently approved a consent decree between 
HUD and counsel for the Fogelman Management Corpora- 
tion of Memphis. The decree, obtained as a result of an 
independent investigation by the Justice Department and 
complaints filed with HUD under the provisions of Title 
VIII, will provide free rent or cash settlement to 315 
individuals who appeared to have been discriminated 


against by the Fogelman Corporation in their attempts to 
rent apartments in Memphis. Under terms of the consent 
decree, Fogelman agrees to comply with Title VIII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1968 and to promote equal housing 
opportunity. An unusual feature of the decree is the 
extent to which HUD will participate in its administra- 
tion. Each of the 315 individuals will receive a letter and 
a form containing several options they can employ in 
settling their complaint. The completed forms will be 
reviewed by a HUD Equal Opportunity Specialist in 
Memphis, who will act as the U.S. representative in 
discussions with Fogelman representatives. After these 
discussions, the plaintiff and Fogelman representatives will 
meet to settle the option. Under the process, confiden- 
tiality for each of the plaintiffs will be assured and the 
exact terms of the option will be carried out. The 
approval of this consent decree has been hailed as a major 
landmark in fair housing litigation. 


Aging Population Increasing 


Due to lengthening life expectancy and a birth rate that 
now is slightly at replacement level, the Nation is entering 
a period when its nonworking older citizens will be 
increasing in both size and average age. During the next 
few decades, the median age of the population is ex- 
pected to jump by 6 years to 34.8, and the population 
aged 75 and older will grow at 2% times the rate of the 
population as a whole. By 1990, the number of workers 
per retired person will drop from 4.6 to 3.5. With the 
increasing trend toward early retirement, some analysts 
believe the cost of private pension plans may reach 
insupportable levels. (Most Social Security applicants are 
now under 65.) This is causing increased concern among 
scholars and policymakers who wonder how such a large 
proportion of nonworkers can be supported by the rest of 
society. Also, they question the continued solvency of the 
Social Security system. To this end, the American Insti- 
tutes for Research in the Behavioral Sciences has been 
granted $82,000 by the Ford Foundation to examine 
possible ways to increase labor force participation of 
older people and thus reduce the burden of retirement 
benefits. The study will focus on pension and Social 
Security costs, work capacity of the elderly, and worker 
expectations regarding retirement age and retirement 
income. 
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The Opening 
of a Great 


International 
Conference 


by Frankie Pelzman 


Two major events are taking place in 
Canada this year—the Summer Olym- 
pics and the U.N. Conference on 
Human Settlements—and it is an in- 
teresting measure of the world’s sense 
of priorities to consider the amount 
of interest each has generated. 

If one uses media coverage as a 
rough estimate of interest, then the 
winner of the ratings game is the 
event gearing up on Canada’s east 
coast. 

Will facilities be completed on 
time for the opening of the Summer 
Olympics in July? Who was respon- 


sible for the over-ambitious scale of 


the physical construction? What are 
the cost overruns really going to be? 
Will the scaled-down facilities be 
adequate as _ world-wide television 
shifts its eye toward the summer 
games? The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine found these questions 
worthy of a full-length feature earlier 
this year. 

Meanwhile, a continent away in 
Vancouver, we are less than three 
weeks away from the opening of a 
great international conference. And, 
seemingly, very few people care. 

This is not to denigrate the official 
support and leadership behind Habi- 
tat, the UN Conference on Human 
Settlements. Secretary Hills will head 
the U.S. delegation, 25 strong, joined 
by Assistant Secretary Meeker, the 
domestic coordinator, the State De- 
partment’s Stanley D. Schiff, official 
U.S, Coordinator for Habitat, and 
Russell Peterson of the Council on 
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Environmental Quality. But there has 
been no widespread interest. 

It is easy to see why this might be 
so: It is hard to get excited over the 
fifth international conference in 5 
years; hard to find new words to 
describe the challenges where words 
and images compete everywhere 
around us; difficult to make the 
imaginative leap needed for what in 
essence does require a new perceptual 
reorientation. 

But Habitat symbolizes a new 
challenge: an urgency that encom- 
passes all the issues and arguments of 
the prior UN conferences; an impera- 
tive to freshen words and images to 
sharpen the debate once again. 

Most of us will not be in Van- 
couver. Many of us could take part 
by assuring that the debate goes on. 
Especially when for many planners 
and architects and financial types and 
bureaucrats and activists and aca- 
demics this means doing the same 
work, only more so, with the wider- 
angled lens that the Habitat focus 
provides. 

If Habitat is to be more than a 
moment, it is crucial to debate issues 
new and old. New issues—like appro- 
priate technology and Schumacher’s 
Think Small philosophy and energy 
realities and the need to preserve 
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agricultural land in the face of urban 
sprawl. And old ideas—like the need 
for regional planning and neighbor- 
hood preservation and land reform 
and caring for the less fortunate who 
inhabit so much of the earth. Habitat 
gives us all another chance. 

Five years ago Stockholm and 
Earth Day grabbed us by the scruff 
of our consciousness and shook us 
awake to the environment. Habitat is 
that unlikely phenomenon, an oppor- 
tunity repeating itself. Today the 
issue is human settlements. 

Habitat is the first international 
statement of human settlements as 
the focus of an overall development 
strategy. 

“Because of the converging effects 
of population growth and urbaniza- 
tion, the built environment in which 
the great majority of future people 
will live can best be understood as a 
nationally or regionally organized net- 
work of villages, larger towns, and 
cities. Marketing structures and the 
linkages of transport and communica- 
tion are the support systems of those 
networks. It follows from this defini- 
tion that the main thrust of govern- 
ment policies and planning in the 
years ahead will be to harmonize the 
growth and development of the 
settlement network and to improve 





the quality of life for those who live 
in it.” This quote, from a 1975 
speech by Enrique Penalosa, Secre- 
tary-General of Habitat, makes a 
cogent argument for inter-agency 
cooperation. 

With its existing legislative and 
executive mandate supporting an 
urban coordination role, HUD has in 
Habitat an opportunity to focus 
energy and creativity on the potential 
for increased inter-agency coopera- 
tion. Too, Habitat’s holistic approach 
to world problems could represent a 
new impetus toward a comprehensive 
national response to human settle- 
ments issues. The emphasis at Habitat 
will be on recommendations for na- 
tional action. 


HUD’s Role 

HUD, being the lead domestic agency 
for community development, is the 
national actor for the U.S., operating 
through its National Habitat Center, 
under the auspices of the HUD Office 
of Community Planning and Develop- 
ment. 

HUD’s program responsibilities 
relate clearly to the Habitat agenda: 
settlement policies and _ strategies; 
Settlement planning; institutions and 
management; land; shelter, infrastruc- 
ture, and services; and public partici- 


pation. And the emphasis at Fabitat 
on solutions and a positive sharing of 
information relates to the theme of 
Horizons on Display, the HUD-ARBA 
(American Revolution Bicentennial 
Administzation) Bicentennial program 
that recognizes achievement in com- 
munity development. Indeed, the 200 
examples in the program will be on 
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part of a global enquiry into man’s 
future. Most people have trouble 
envisioning their own futures, or even 
the week after next, and the tend- 
ency is to turn off entirely a group 
of governments making words. 
Especially when it is added that 
human settlements do indeed encom- 
pass ‘“‘everything’—the jobs, the 
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LEFT—Dr. Fruzsina H. Fedlam emphasizes the importance of outreach to Myles Greene of 
the U.S. Department of State at a briefing at the Habitat National Center. ABOVE—The 
Habitat National Center Library provides the setting for a discussion on getting the Habitat 
message across involving Center Director, Fruzsina H. Fedlam and (left to right) Stanley D. 
Schiff, U.S. Coordinator for Habitat; Robert S. Scott, USIA Assistant Dir. for Motion 
Pictures and Television, and Myles Greene, Habitat Deputy Coordinator. 


display in Vancouver as the official 
U.S. demonstration program for Habi- 
tat. 

The lack of significant awareness 
of Habitat, particularly in the United 
States, was the catalyst for an un- 
usual departmental act: setting up 
the Habitat National Center as an 
unabashed campaign headquarters to 
spread the word about Habitat. The 
Center, headed initially by Ronald 
Stegall and now under the direction 
of Dr. Fruzsina H. Fedlam, is making 
a valiant effort to reach out to what 
seems the natural constituency for 
Habitat and, post-Habitat, to spread 
the word and stimulate action. 

The term “constituency” may 
define one of the problems Habitat 
has had imprinting itself on the pub- 
lic consciousness. Seen more often 
than not as “that” conference on 
housing, it is dismissed as a confer- 
ence for specialists. And described as 
a conference on human settlements, 
Habitat seems foo all encompassing. 
Who speaks for human settlements? 
Everybody and nobody. Sr. Penalosa 
has characterized the conference as 


houses, the transport, the problems 
of clean air and water, and health, 
and the sense of community—as well 
as the technology to deal with these 
things (most of which is already 
around somewhere) and the political 
will to make things happen (the still 
unresolved question in almost every 
part of the world). 

The imperatives to grasp are that 
Habitat does require a new and 
broader perceptual orientation than 
most of us are used to, and that 
there are significant rewards available 
to those who make the effort. Habi- 
tat calls for a broader perception of 
human needs and the ways to meet 
them. And Habitat speaks to special- 
ists and professionals and individuals 
in an intensely specific and practical 
way. That is the major challenge 
facing the Department and the na- 
tions of the world as we approach 
Vancouver. Is anybody listening? Or 
is everybody going to the Olympics? 

t® 


Mrs. Pelzman is with HUD’s Bicen- 
tennial Staff. 
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Q. What Is Habitat? 

A. Habitat is the name for the Unit- 
ed Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements that will be held in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, May 31- 
June 11, 1976. 


Q. What Is A Human Settlement? 

A. A human settlement is a commu- 
nity of any size, from village to 
metropolis, where people live, work, 
and play. The term refers to all 
physical facilities and service institu- 
tions, including housing, energy, em- 
ployment, transportation, communi- 
cations, water, sanitation, education, 
health, government, law, and facilities 
for leisure, recreation and the arts. 


Q. Why Do We Need Habitat? 

A. One conclusion of the 1972 U.N. 
Conference on the Human Environ- 
ment was that more time should be 
devoted to the problems of human 
settlements. The world’s population is 
expected to double in the next 30 
years, with the bulk of the growth 
occurring in cities in the developing 
nations. The Vancouver Conference 
will bring national governments to- 
gether to seek ways to improve the 
quality of life throughout the world, 
in human settlements of all sizes. 


Q. How Will They Do That? 

A. In a continuous plenary session 
and three committees, delegates will 
discuss a global declaration of princi- 
ples, a program of action at the na- 
tional level, and proposals for interna- 
tional cooperation and assistance. 
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Q. Who Are the Delegates? 

A. More than 2,000 official delegates 
from 140 countries will attend the 
Habitat Conference. An additional 
5,000 people are expected to partici- 
pate in Habitat Forum. 


Q. What Is Habitat Forum? 

A. Habitat Forum is a parallel con- 
ference of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions that will take place in Van- 
couver from May 27 to June 11. It 
starts before Habitat so that partici- 
pants will have time to prepare 
recommendations for the official 
delegates to the Conference. Events 
will range all the way from a formal 
meeting of several thousand people to 
a simple exhibition of the works of 
one artist. There will also be physical 
expositions of solutions to the prob- 
lems of human settlements around 
the world. 


Q. Where Will All These People Stay? 
A. The U.N. Conference will take 
place in downtown Vancouver, in 
three hotels, a 7-story government 
building, and the Queen Elizabeth 
Theatre. All hotel rooms in the area 


have been booked for the delegates. 
Habitat Forum will be held at Jericho 
Beach Park, about 4 miles west of 
the city center. New facilities are 
being created there, using five former 
Royal Canadian Air Force hangars as 
the main centers of activity. Many of 
the participants will stay at the near- 
by University of British Columbia. 


Q. Will This Be Like Most Confer- 
ences—Just a Lot of Talk? 

A. No. Habitat will differ from the 
traditional conference in that it will 
emphasize solutions. Each country 
has been asked to submit, in audio- 
visual form, a solution to a human 
settlements problem, including a 
statement of the problem, solution, 
cost, and application to other coun- 
tries. Some 250 full-length presenta- 
tions will be shown at a_ special 
demonstration center, while 3-minute 
capsule versions will be shown in the 
plenary and committee rooms to il- 
lustrate points under discussion. 


Q. Who Is Organizing the Conference? 
A. The U.N. Habitat Secretariat was 
created by the General Assembly to 
prepare for the official Conference. It 
is headed by  Secretary-General 
Enrique Pefialosa of Colombia and 
located at 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. Working closely 
with it is the Canadian Habitat Secre- 
tariat, headed by Commissioner- 
General J.W. MacNeill. Its address is 
Ottawa KIA OP6. The program for 
Habitat Forum is being organized by 
a nongovernmental (NGO) committee 
headed by J.G. van Putten, Secre- 
tary-General of the International 
Union of Local Authorities. Physical 
arrangements are being handled by 
the Association in Canada Serving Or- 
ganizations for Human Settlements 
(ACSOH). The mailing address for all 
Forum activities is P.O. Box 48360, 
Bentall Centre, Vancouver, B.C. The 
Provinces of Canada, through a Fed- 
eral/Provincial Preparatory Com- 
mittee, are actively involved in the 





ABOVE —Aeriel view of Vancouver. RIGHT—Enrique Pefialosa (left), Secretary-General 
of Habitat ‘76, receives a wall hanging hand-woven by a group of New Brunswick 
craftswomen from Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau to mark his official visit to Ottawa. 


The hanging depicts the symbol of Habitat. 


preparations for Habitat, as is the 
host city of Vancouver. 


Q. What Has Been Done So Far to 
Get Ready For the Conference? 

A. The 56-nation Preparatory Com- 
mittee for Habitat has met twice at 
U.N. Headquarters in New York to 
establish the structures, agenda, and 
objectives of the official Conference. 
Regional preparatory meetings have 
been held in Tehran, Cairo, Caracas, 
and Geneva to stimulate national and 
international interest among partici- 
pating nations. National governments 
and NGO’s in many countries have 
sponsored advisory meetings of ex- 
perts and interested persons to obtain 


their opinions on the positions that 
should be adopted toward issues that 
may arise in Vancouver. The U.S. 
Department of State, for example, 
arranged six public conferences that 
were held at universities in various 
parts of the country during February 
and March. 


Q. Will the General 
Much About Habitat? 
A. It is important that it does, since 
the ideas generated at the Conference 
may ultimately have an impact on 
the lives of many people. February 
29 was declared World Habitat Day, 
and televised appeals for public sup- 
port of the Conference by three 


Public Hear 
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presidents (Colombia, Mexico, Tan- 
zania) and three prime ministers 
(India, Sweden, Canada) were shown 
throughout the world. In many cases, 
the audiovisual presentations that the 
country will send to Vancouver were 
shown in conjunction with the world 
leaders’ appearances. Pope Paul VI 
has also issued a statement endorsing 
the Conference and its goals. 

On June 5, World Environment 
Day, mayors of 1,500 cities will be 
asked to hold public demonstrations 
of support for the Habitat Confer- 
ence by closing downtown streets to 
auto traffic for one day. ® 


Ms. Weeks is an Information Special- 
ist in the Office of International 
Affairs, HUD. 
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A Three Dimensional 
View of Habitat 


by Marion Parks 


This article is based on recent public 
addresses by Dr. Duccio Turin, 
Deputy Secretary-General of the 
Habitat Conference; Dr. Noel J. 
Brown, Special Assistant to the 
Executive Director, United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP); 
Hon. Stanley D. Schiff, Coordinator 
for U.S. Participation in the Habitat 
Conference; Dr. Donald King, Deputy 
Director for Science, Office of 
Environmental Affairs, Department of 
State; Dr. Lee M. Talbot, Assistant to 
the Chairman for International and 
Scientific Affairs, Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, and Mr. Wallace 
J. Campbell, President of the Inter- 
national Development Conference, 
with some additions by the author 
based on the experience of attending 
the Stockholm Conference and meet- 
ings of the Governing Council of 
UNEP as a nongovernmental organiza- 
tions observer. She is the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Rachel Carson Trust for 
the Living Environment and is a 
Coordinator for the Environment 
Forum of Washington, D.C. 


When Foreign Service Officer 
Stanley D. Schiff was named Coordi- 
nator of U.S. Participation in the 
United Nations Habitat Conference 
on Human Settlements, and began to 
define the scope of his responsibility, 
he found that his subject area left 
very little for the rest of the Depart- 
ment of State to deal with. The term 
“human settlements” is indeed a 
comprehensive one. In the agenda of 
this major UN conference, it means 
anything from a cluster of huts to a 
metropolis or megalopolis. The Con- 
ference will look at the totality of 
concerns that make up the vitality or 
decay of the communities where 
people live, the relation between rural 
and urban development, and the over- 
all environmental considerations 
which affect ecological balance and 
sociological well-being. 
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This will be the largest inter- 
governmental meeting yet held. One 
hundred and forty-one governments 
are scheduled to send their delega- 
tions. It will be held from May 31 
through June 11, 1976, in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, hosted by 
the Canadian Government. Some 200 
film presentations are being prepared 
by participating governments, includ- 


ing four by the United States, with 
more to be shown by nongovern- 
mental organizations (NGOs) at the 
concurrent Habitat Forum for the 


“The term ‘human 
settlements’ was devised 
to meet the need ... fora 
short, simplified way of 
referring to the very 
complex aggregation of 
issues and considerations 
involved.” 

NGO community. An_ electronic 
system as complex as the Conference 
subject matter will distinguish this 
Conference from all preceding ones, 


requiring a whole new set of tech- 
niques and procedures. The prepared 
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audio-visual projections of the dif- 
ferent countries will be controlled 
from a central point. Speakers at the 
Conference will be able to call for 
any parts of the 200 official films to 
be projected by closed-circuit tele- 
vision to illustrate points of discus- 
sion. “If it works,” says Dr. Turin, 
Deputy Secretary-General of the 
Conference, “‘it will be fantastic.” 


Electronic communications interest 
the NGO community also. Glen and 
Millie Leet of New York, veteran 
observers of many UN conferences, 
offer a “hotline” for daily reports 
from the Conference to focal points 
in the United States where stay-at- 
home NGOs can follow developments 
and send messages to colleagues in 
Vancouver, to the U.S. Delegation or 
even the Secretariat if occasion calls 
for it. 

The national audio-visual presenta- 
tions replace the original plan of 
holding the Habitat Conference with 
a related exposition of photographic 
and three dimensional displays and 
models. This was given up out of 
concern that the exposition might 
become too much a trade fair or 
hardware show. The films will un- 
doubtedly be more directly related to 
the Conference discussions. There will 





1. Some NGOs in plenary session (left to right); Harold H. Leich, Wash., D.C., Chairman for local Environment Forum; 
Chaplin B. Barnes, International Audubon Society; Mary Anglemyer, Institute for the Environment and Development; 
Katherine Anglemyer, the Wilderness Society; David Brower, Friends of the Earth International; and, B. Wafola, Kenyan NGO 
2. Author, Marion Parks (third from left on front row) and other NGOs earning their per diem in observers’ section at UN 

in first Meeting of Governing Council of Environment Programme. Many NGOs pay their own expenses and put in many 


hours for the cause. 


3. Katherine Anglemyer, Mary Anglemyer, Nigerian educator, Chief Manuwa, N. Dane, and M. Thompson along with UN 


representatives 


be some models and displays at a 
Forum site. 

Housing and urban matters are 
obviously important in the Habitat 
Conference. HUD therefore has 
joined the Department of State in 
preparing the U.S. participation plan 
and producing the U.S. national 
report. The Council on _ Environ- 
mental Quality has an interest be- 
cause Habitat is in fact an environ- 
mental conference. 


Topics for Discussion 


The first Resolution of the 1972 
Stockholm Conference on the Human 
Environment called for holding this 
Conference. Canada offered the 
proposal to meet the strongly ex- 
pressed concerns of the developing 
countries regarding problems having 
to do with the state of the environ- 
ment at their doorsteps, the problems 
arising from what Mme. Indira 
Ghandi called the “pollution of 


poverty.” They include infrastructure, 
housing, water supply and waste dis- 
posal, and the enormous’ world 
phenomenon of accelerating migra- 
tions from rural to urban areas, the 
problems of making decent cities, 
conserving rural values and produc- 
tiveness, conserving resources and 
achieving ecological balance all the 


way around. The term “human settle- 
ments” was devised to meet the need 
which came out in these debates for 
a short, simplified way of referring to 
the very complex aggregation of 
issues and considerations involved. 

Six broad topics have been chosen 
to give a framework for the inter- 
governmental discussions at Habitat. 
They are: Settlement policy and 
strategy; settlement planning; institu- 
tions and management; shelter, infra- 
structure and services; land; and, pub- 
lic participation. Three of these sub- 
jects will be discussed in each of two 
committees at the Conference before 
the final plan for national action is 
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completed. The aim is to identify 
common problems and reach con- 
sensus on recommendations for 
follow-up and future actions in the 
international community. 

Habitat can focus the attention of 
the international community on the 
world population increase projected 
for the end of this century and 
beyond, and what it leads into in 
terms of quantitative requirements 
for transportation, water, food and 
energy, at a time when the world is 
increasingly aware of the constraints 
of the finiteness of resources. It can 
also lead to perceptions by national 
and local governments that we can no 
longer afford to view the world in 
terms of housing, water supply and 
waste disposal as unrelated to each 
other or the whole environment. The 
approach in the future must be more 
comprehensive. If, through this Con- 
ference, we see the more important 
elements in their relation to each 
other, something very useful will have 
been accomplished. 


Roles of Member States 

From the start emphasis has been 
placed on the individual and active 
participation of all member states. 
One hundred and twenty have desig- 
nated an official point of contact, 
such as the U.S. National Habitat 
Center established by HUD. A num- 
ber of countries have organized na- 
tional committees, including citizen 
advisory members as well as profes- 
sional representatives and government 
officials. In the United States, HUD 
arranged public meetings and expert 
witness hearings around the country 
in preparing the national report for 
the Conference. The Department of 
State has held numerous meetings of 
its Citizens Advisory Committee in 
Washington and has arranged eight 
public meetings based at universities 
across the Nation. The degree of 
participation of national and local 
governments in_ preparations is 
probably without precedent for a UN 
conference. A meeting will be held in 
Milan, Italy, this month at the Inter- 
national Center for Documentation of 
Large Cities, which will include the 
International Union of Local Authori- 
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ties and the Twin Cities Organization. 
More than 1,000 cities have been 
invited to send three representatives 
each. This meeting should provide 
some important input at the Con- 
ference from the public sector at the 
international level and is particularly 
appropriate because of its relevance 
to the decisionmaking process in 
human settlements, so much of which 
goes on at local levels. 


“The degree of 
participation of national 
and local governments in 
preparations is probably 

without precedent for a 

UN Conference.” 


Other Considerations 
The Habitat Conference has to look 
at the issues that must be faced if the 
natural world is to sustain the human 
enterprise, Dr. Noel Brown of UNEP 
reminds us. And this involves: The 
production process; the financial 
system, because generating funds is 
necessary (a question we see all too 
dramatically before us in the plight 
of great American cities today); and, 
the natural system or the ecosystems. 
The three are vital, but the produc- 
tion system and the financial system 
are both pressing heavily on the 
environment. How do we save our- 
selves and posterity? Habitat must 
consider the infectious problems that 
human poverty places on human 
settlements. For example, Nepal, a 
poor country, has cut down SO per- 
cent of its forest resources simply for 
fuel to cook with. The loss of this 
forest may have caused variation in 
the monsoon cycle with its impact on 
the food production capability of 
neighboring countries. But it is not 
enough to tell people that they are 
drawing on _ their environmental 
reserves and may exhaust them. This 
applies to the richer industrialized 
countries as well as the poor. We 
have to find alternatives and find 
them now. 

As to environmental policy, the 
Habitat Conference must look at the 


question of developing environ- 
mentally sound technologies and how 
to apply them. A return to common 
sense and a search for appropriate, 
low-cost, self-help technologies are 
imperative. Some immediate energy 
gains can be made by putting into 
practice energy-conservation policies. 

Another subject of worldwide con- 
cern must be the conservation of 
agricultural land in relation to plan- 
ning and developing human settle- 
ments. Paving it over is an unaccept- 
able loss just as much as losing it by 
negligence and careless or ignorant 
practices leading to erosion. Each 
year, as we are going now, 50,000 to 
70,000 acres of agricultural land are 
sacrificed for roads, building towns 
and industrial development which, 
with wiser planning, could in most 
cases be placed elsewhere. In the past 
70 years 5% million tons of topsoil 
have been lost through erosion. 

And how shall the planners and 
decisionmakers deal with the siting of 
human settlements and the rebuilding 
of towns and cities in relation to 
natural disasters such as floods and 
major earthquakes? All these topics 
are of vital significance in our world 
today where disappearing margins of 
space and resources do not allow 
expanding populations to solve settle- 
ment problems simply by shifting to 
new places. Bringing these questions 
into a framework for orderly inter- 
national discussion and interchange of 
ideas is the rationale behind Habitat. 

Dr. Turin has commented that a 
United Nations Conference should be 
viewed as a ceremony. It is analogous 
to a marriage ceremony, because the 
preparations which go before and the 
life that comes after are what count 
most. The Habitat Secretariat and 58 
countries* on the Preparatory Com- 
mittee have made a huge investment 
of time and thought to produce the 
agenda and draft documents. After 
the Conference the United Nations 
will have to decide how to get results 
out of the debates and then conduct 
a solid program that will give the 
world community all the help and 
benefits possible from the conclusions 


*The Governing Council of the UNEP 





and recommendations on which the 
Conference participants reach con- 
sensus. The Governing Council of 
UNEP and the Habitat Conference 
will consider proposals on placing 
responsibility for all of this within 
the UN system. The options include 
creating a commission in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, including 
the existing Center for Housing and 
Planning, or turning most of the 
activities over to the Human Settle- 
ments Foundation authorized for a 
2-year existence within UNEP, or 
setting up a special agency or pro- 
gram. Some combination of the 
schools of thought existing in the 
Housing and Planning Center and the 
Human Settlements Foundation, with 
UNEP in a guiding and coordinating 
role, seems to be a stronger proba- 
bility. 

One of the most important things 
about the Conference is the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate through its 
debates that new settlement patterns 
are possible, that new ways of serving 
people can be found and that reason- 
able alternatives to excesses or mis- 
placed applications of the high tech- 
nology, high energy-consumption 
patterns of development are available 
for use in their proper place. 


The great conception of develop- 
ment and environment as paired and 
inseparable needs came out of the 
Stockholm Conference. After Stock- 
holm came the UN conferences on 
food, population, status of women, 
and now Habitat. Among the next to 
come will be conferences on the 
world water problem and _ other 
issues. 

These meetings place the debates 
of these broad but special questions, 
with their sociological, biological and 
economic implications up at the 
government level, where the decision- 
makers are. The former policy in the 
UN largely entrusted such substantive 
matters to the specialized agencies 
which worked sectorally, that is, each 
within the sphere of its own limited 
responsibility, without much relation 
to each other. The change promotes 
considerable advance in the search for 
means to fulfill the ideal of pro- 


viding, for all peoples, a decent 
quality of life, with shelter and 
enough to eat. It came as the result 
of advances in communication, and 
the circulation of new ideas among 
the academic world, the popular and 
private sectors, and the governments 
which must act to meet the issues. 
The most important single focus 
of Habitat will be on long term plan- 
ning and land-use policy. A great deal 
will have been accomplished if the 


“The most important 
single focus of Habitat will 
be on long term planning 

and land-use policy.” 


Conference can produce a set of 
guidelines that will encourage govern- 
ments to apply long term planning to 
human settlements and get away 
from some of the many defects of 
short term decisions. 


The enormous public interest in 
the Stockholm Conference attracted 
an attendance of concerned citizen 
groups from everywhere imaginable, 
who didn’t know anything about con- 
sultative status but cared a great deal 
about the issues. In the end between 
two and three thousand people 
showed up, linked to some 500 
organizations, with a press contingent 
the likes of which had never gathered 
before. The advance hints of this 
large attendance of a new body of 
NGOs led to provision by the 
Swedish Government of the “En- 
vironment Forum” in an art center, 
where they could meet. In a dis- 
organized but lively and freewheeling 
way, a sort of program grew by 
accretion. This became the “‘counter- 
conference” at Stockholm. 

Among the NGO plans for the 
Vancouver Conference is the publica- 
tion of a daily newspaper at the 
Habitat Forum, under auspices of 
Friends of the Earth. FOE excels in 
this field. A series of lectures by 
distinguished authorities is planned 
for Conference Delegates and also 
NGOs, under the joint auspices of the 
International Institute for Environ- 


ment and Development, the Popu- 
lation Institute and the National 
Audubon Society. A Committee of 
Experts headed by Lady Jackson will 
produce a _ general declaration of 
principles on human settlements, 
under sponsorship of the same organi- 
zations. In addition, a drafting com- 
mittee named by the Habitat Forum 
managing committee will draw up an 
official NGO statement to the Con- 
ference, which will be discussed and 
approved in NGO plenary meetings. 

The members of the Environment 
Forum of Washington, D.C., who 
comprise a voluntary group serving as 
a channel for communications 
between organizations based in Wash- 
ington and the international NGO 
scene, have proposed international 
working group sessions in the days 
immediately before the opening of 
the Habitat Conference, May 27 to 
May 31. The Chairman of the Habitat 
Forum has expressed interest in 
having the product of the working 
group meetings as a contribution to 
drafting the NGO official statement. 
Mr. Harold H. Leich, of Washington, 
is Habitat chairman for the local 
Environment Forum. 


Because the issues of Habitat seem 
diffuse in themselves and also are 
somewhat diffusely stated in the 
documentation, the press, public and 
the NGOs in the United States have 
been slow in rising to the sense that 
this Conference has some of the same 
compelling interests that attracted the 
world to Stockholm. The Habitat 
Conference in fact offers an un- 
precedented opportunity to exchange 
information and, especially, to 
present alternative and innovative 
proposals for better planning and 
human settlements improvement in 
the future. 

All any NGO has to do in order to 
participate is sharpen his enthusiasm 
and take his expert knowledge to 
Vancouver. No registration fee is 
charged. Even though observer status 
is not open to all, the Habitat Forum 
will conduct briefing sessions on the 
daily progress of events in the plena- 
ries and committees of the inter- 
governmental meetings. oO) 
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Man’s survival in the next 30 years 
may depend on what is happening on 
the other side of your doorstep. And 
it may depend on what is happening 
round your hearth as well. For, right 
across the world, the decisions that 
will determine the future of the 
planet are being taken in the way we 
organize our lives in cities, towns and 
villages. 

Already these “settlements” are at 
the center of the greatest—and most 
frustrated—migration of peoples in 
history. They are also the places 
where the life of the rich and the 
aspirations of the poor are brought 
together in a confrontation full of 
foreboding for world order. 

The world’s cities are at the spear- 
head of man’s proud assault on the 
natural environment. And yet, within 
them, millions of men live in incon- 


Human 
Settlements 


Earth,” the unofficial report for the 
Stockholm Conference on the Envir- 
onment. In private life she is Lady 
Jackson, DBE. 

She says: “‘The great issues facing 
mankind—population, food, water, 
energy, environmental constraints, 
employment—all happen in the settle- 
ments. The settlements are the 
epicenter of the world’s experience of 
seismic change. 

“The crisis in human settlements is 
one of sheer quantity. The world’s 
population, which took nearly a mil- 
lion years to reach the present level, 
will almost double to 6% billion in 
the next three decades—another 
world on top of this 
one in just 30 


Epicenter of Seismic Change 


by Geoffrey Lean 


ceivably miserable conditions, In poor 
countries, growing city areas inflict 
perhaps the worst environment of all 
time. 

And yet the growing crisis of our 
settlements could be resolved—and at 
relatively little expense. The cost 
would be only a tenth of the world- 
wide spending on arms, which is 
running at well over $250 billion a 
year. And the switch could be made 
from coping with a crisis to positive 
planning for places where people 
could survive and live. 


These are the conclusions being 
reached by Barbara Ward, the British 
economist who was commissioned to 
write the unofficial report for 
HABITAT-—the United Nations Con- 
ference on Human Settlements to be 
held in Vancouver, Canada, this 
summer. 

President of the International In- 
stitute for Environment and Develop- 
ment, she collaborated with Professor 
René Dubos in writing “Only One 
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years. By the year 2000, for the first 
time in human history, more people 
will be urban than rural; there will be 
some 3% billion of them in settle- 
ments of over 20,000 inhabitants. 
“Urban settlements are growing 
twice as fast as population. The big 
cities of over half a million are 
growing twice as fast as settlements 
as a whole. And the ‘megalopolises’ 
of over two million can grow twice as 


Barbara Ward, co-auth 
of Only One Earth 


fast again. 

“In general more buildings will be 
required over the next three decades 
than were put up in the whole of 
man’s previous history. In just the 
next 20 years developing countries 
alone will need to build, for their 
urban populations, houses and work 
places equal to the entire construc- 
tion of developed regions over the 
past two centuries.” 

Only two or three percent of the 
increase in urban dwellers each year 
is due to childbirth. This means that 
97 or 98 out of every hundred of 
the millions of new city dwellers have 
joined the great march to the cities, 
placed mainly in the poor world, in 
hope of employment, a better income 
and a better life, particularly for their 
children. 

Barbara Ward told me: “It is the 
greatest ‘wandering of the peoples’ in 
the whole of human history. And it 
is taking place in societies, which, on 
the whole, lack the mobilizable re- 
sources for the kind of investment in 
settlements which the scale of the 
movement requires. 

“The migrants arrive on the fringe 
of the cities. They put up their own 
tents and build their own shacks. 
Water may come from the water- 
course that carries off the trash and 
filth. Or it is distributed expensively 
from the carts of retailers. There are 
no services, no shops, no schools. In 
the rains everything is awash. There is 
no defense against heat and flies. 

“These shanty towns, bustees or 
bidonvilles or favelas or calampas 
may well be, in physical terms, the 
worst environment ever endured by 
mankind. Yet they can make up as 
much as a third to half of the people 
who take shelter in big developing 
cities.” 

Usually the new city dwellers swell 
the ranks of the unemployed. Barbara 
Ward says that in many of the biggest 
cities of the poor world about a 
quarter of the population is out of 
work or underemployed. 

“The aspirations which draw 
people away from the farming sector 
are daily contradicted by the environ- 
ment in which they have to live in 
the cities.” 





The poor become doubly frus- 
trated for they can see in towns and 
cities the way of life of the rich. “If 
settlements lack food, shelter and all 
sense of rooted social identity and if, 
in addition, they are in close prox- 
imity to other communities in which 
the full range of affluence is on dis- 
play, a decline in public order is 
inevitable. 

“The patience of the poor may 
finally prove to be the world’s most 
rapidly diminishing resource.” 

Meanwhile in the rich world the 
cities grow and merge, creating vast 
megalopolises where Boston threatens 
to meet Washington, and Tokyo to 
swallow the southern coast of Japan. 

Barbara Ward described to me how 
within these tarmac empires the 
quality of life dropped steadily down 
even as the wealth of the people 
increased. In many ways the car had 
been a great boon to families. But 
uncontrolled proliferation of cars in 
city centers had brought great prob- 
lems and caused public transport to 
wither. 

As neighborhoods and areas with 
their own identity were colonized by 
the megalopolises, the inhabitants’ 
sense of belonging disappeared. As 
the alienation increased, so did 
violence and vandalism. 

While the environment that man 
built deteriorates, the impact of his 
activities on nature’s environment 
escalates. “The major insults to the 
natural environment,” says Barbara 
Ward, “originate in the big, concen- 
trated centers of population.” 

Everyone, she says, can compile 
his own list of horror stories, whether 
it is the moribundity of the Mediter- 
ranean, the state of Lake Erie, which 
through pollution has aged by 15,000 
years in the last decade, the impact 
of port cities on estuaries (which 
tend to be the breeding grounds of 
major fish stocks) or the stifling air 
pollution of Los Angeles, Tokyo or 
Mexico City. 

But the deterioration in human 
settlements does not have to go on. 
“Better sense can be made of man’s 
global advance into the technological 
era,” she told me. “In spite of the 
dangerous pressures on modern settle- 


ments they are not inevitably con- 
demned to inadequacy and failure. 
Massive resources can be mobilized 
provided there is the political will. 

“The question is whether the con- 
struction of a systematic pattern of 
settlements in developing countries, 
or systematic modification of existing 
settlements in developed lands, might 
not receive a priority claim on na- 
tional resources comparable to that 
of defense or of a national road 
system. 

“The first and fundamental need is 
to secure an adequate and minimum 
biological standard of food, health 
and shelter. 

“At the World Food Conference in 
Rome in November, governments 
came up with a world food plan with 
three parts an emergency 10 million 
ton grain reserve, permanent grain 
buffer stocks internationally financed 
and distributed, and a 25-year plan 
for the increase of food supplies in 
the developing countries themselves, 
with aid beginning at two billion dol- 
lars a year now and rising to five 
billion dollars. 

“Perhaps the biggest decision for 
World Environment Day would be to 
insist with all possible emphasis that 
the world food plan goes through. 
Citizens of rich countries in particular 
should campaign for this as hard as 
possible.” 

There was an enormous backlog in 
world housing, she said. But houses 
could be extremely modest and in- 
expensive, particularly in warm cli- 
mates, provided that the supporting 
services were adequate and there 
was enough experience of the energy 
of squatters to show that they could 
greatly improve their communities if 
given essential services like water and 
power. 

Only second to these basic needs 
was the importance of avoiding 
making the mistakes of the rich 
world. She said: “We cannot pull 
down a megalopolis, but what we do 
say to developing countries is: ‘If you 
do not have it yet, do not get it.’ 

“The moment you have a principal 
city of sufficient size, which appears 
to be about three quarters of a mil- 
lion to a million people—concentrate 
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on building up other centers of a 
quarter of a million people. Get the 
jobs there, get the excitement there. 
For unless you do this in the regions, 
you may keep the farmer there, but 
you will never keep his son. 

“Only the nearby and accessible 
provision of some of the social hopes 
of modernization—literacy, skills, 
health, variety—can prevent the con- 
tinued draining away of the younger 
and bolder spirits to the big city.” 

Switzerland, she said, was a good 
model of a country that had not 
been over-concentrated and yet had 
become rich. It had been able to do 
it because it was organized on the 
basis of largely self-governing cantons. 
Now France was trying to build up 
eight smaller metropolises to balance 
Paris—in answer, perhaps, to Goethe’s 
cry 150 years ago, “How much 
happier this beautiful France would 
be if it had 10 centers instead of one, 
all spreading their own light and 
riches.” 

The whole strategy for human 
settlements and for the survival of 
the planet had to be worked out 
between two absolute limits: The 
‘‘inner limit’’—a fully human 
existence for all the earth’s inhabi- 
tants; and an “outer limit” of the 
amount of pollution and resources 
depletion that the earth could stand. 
Subject people to intolerable con- 
ditions, or go for unlimited growth 
beyond the planet’s carrying capacity, 
and you were on the road to disaster. 

Within these limits planners could 
work out what kind of settlement 
pattern was needed to maximize food 
production, conserve energy, provide 
most employment and have the least 
adverse environmental impact. The 
scope for positive ideas was im- 
mense—and so was the effect they 
could have. 

“If anyone produces anything suc- 
cessful nowadays it will go round the 
earth in a flash because we have got 
so few successes on our hands. 
Anyone who can produce a working 
model has got a worldwide au- 
dience.” h® 
Mr. Lean is a correspondent for the 
Yorkshire Post, in the City of Leeds, 
Yorkshire, England. 
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HUD Plays | 
Host to 


Habitat 
Delegates 


Mayor Beame welcomes Habitat delegates, 
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HUD’s Horizons on Display sites con- 
stitute the official U.S. demonstration 
program for Habitat. The tie was 
emphasized last January when HUD 
hosted a New York City tour for 
international delegates to the prepara- 
tory meetings for Habitat. More than 
150 delegates braved bitter January 
cold to take bus tours to three NYC 
Horizons sites: Roosevelt Island, the 
Lutheran Medical Center, and the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Cor- 
poration. The sites provided a full 
morning’s orientation to the program 
and process each represented, with 
facility tours, audio-visual presenta- 
tions, and an opportunity to meet 
and question site staff. (A fourth 
tour took a more relaxed approach to 
a Saturday morning in New York, 
with a visit to The World Trade Cen- 
ter and a marvelous guided tour of 
Lower Manhattan.) 

The group reconvened at Gracie 
Mansion, where Mayor Beame spoke 
to the assembled delegates about the 
importance of the Habitat effort and 
the crucial need to recognize, finally, 
that we all are interdependent citi- 
zens of one world. 





in print 


The Planning and Management of Human Settlements 
with Special Emphasis on Participation, by Dilys M. Hill, 
International Union of Local Authorities (IULA), The 
Hague, Netherlands, 1975. 110pp., $9.25. 


Under the sponsorship of IULA, Dr. Hill wrote this book 
for HABITAT: United Nations Conference of Human 
Settlements to be held in Vancouver in June 1976. The 
central theme of the report is that each citizen should 
have a voice in the planning and management of his 
neighborhood and region. Governments have an obligation 
to satisfy individual human values and aspirations as long 
as they are compatible with the needs of the community. 
The first section discusses this theory in depth and makes 
recommendations for its realization. One of these recom- 
mendations is that units of government be all-purpose at 
the local level to promote the well-being of the commu- 
nity. These all-purpose units should be based on four 
principles: (1) responsibility, (2) responsiveness, (3) coor- 
dination, and, (4) democratic participation. 


Another point made is that central governments 


should provide the policy and organization to promote 
and guide development at a national and local level and 
then build up the local units of government so they can 
advance economically and socially, particularly in develop- 
ing countries. 

The largest part of the book is divided into six 
appendices: Popular Participation in Planning; Improved 


Local Administration; Local Government Finance and 
Municipal Enterprise; Area-Wide Government; Participa- 
tion at the Sub-Municipal Level; Policy and Implementa- 
tion; and, National Policy and Central-Local Relations. 
Each section stresses an aspect of the government in the 
role of public service. Ordinary people must be allowed 
and encouraged to take part in all aspects of local life. 
They must look at the local administrators and elected 
officials as partners, not as rivals, and the local authorities 
in turn should welcome, not condemn or exclude, the 
contribution of citizens. 

In addition to dealing with the problem of the 
participation of the people in general in the first Appen- 
dix, the book deals with the particular problem of 
obtaining the views of those who are not organized into 
any special interest group and those who cannot express 
themselves very well. It is often this latter group, usually 
composed of the elderly, the handicapped and the poor, 
which needs the most attention. 


The second Appendix stresses that the decisions 
concerning a particular community must be made at the 
local level since local government is crucial to the activi- 
ties of planning and managing human settlements. 

The next Appendix deals with the severe financial 
condition many local governments find themselves in 
because their financial powers and resources are not 
commensurate with their tasks and responsibilities. Some 
of the suggested methods of achieving financial stability 
in local communities include maximization of local tax 
efforts; granting of flexible and stable grants for general 
and specific purposes; integrating local investments into 
national economic policymaking; and encouragement of 
local credit institutions and municipal development banks 
through which local government can have access to local, 
national and international money markets. 

In Appendix IV a case is made for multi-purpose 
area-wide units of government. Technological changes, 
mass communications and improved transportation have 
increased the scale of social and political life. Social 
services need to be close to the people and to do this 
large and small units of government within one structure 
must be combined and each level must be given appropri- 
ate functions and resources to carry them out. 

Appendix V continues the theme stated in Appendix 
IV and recommends that planners work with people at 
the sub-municipal level to encourage them to take a 
greater interest in the redevelopment of their neighbor- 
hoods. 

The importance of close relationships between central 
and local governments is discussed in Appendix VI. A 
case is made for solving the problems of both the urban 
and rural settlement by implementing rural development 
plans which aim at extending areas of agriculture, promot- 
ing local crafts and small industries, diversifying produc- 
tive activities and providing basic facilities. Urban authori- 
ties are also advised to encourage inhabitants of squatter 
settlements to organize themselves for self-help, and 
efforts should be made to integrate them into the local 
community. 

This report is of particular interest because it high- 
lights some of the central questions facing human settle- 
ments and attempts to answer these same questions with 
concrete suggestions from the standpoint of the individual 
who lives in a “human settlement.” 

—Susan Judd 
Office of International Affairs, HUD 
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From Village to Megalopolis: The Human Settlement Process 


At first glance, Habitat’s audio-visual presentations 
seem so diverse—ranging from a reforestation project in 
Thailand to improvement of a spontaneous settlement 
in Colombia—that they are divorced from each other. 
But closer scrutiny reveals a pattern which connects 
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Rural-Urban migration is a reality 
which is dramatically changing the 
face of the globe. The world’s 
peoples are on the move from the 
village to the megalopolis and very 
few return. Cities, with their 
density of activities have become 
magnets, attracting ever growing masses of people in 
search of employment, education, improved social serv- 
ices and a better quality of life. 


Overpopulation in urban areas is 
the result. The promises of city 
life are seldom fulfilled and new 
arrivals find themselves in slums or 
spontaneous settlements. The cities 
simply cannot absorb the enorm- 
ous influx and their services crack 
under the strain. Shattered dreams and old frustrations 
greet the newcomer. 
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human settlements around the world. That pattern 
could be called the human settlement process. And 
through it one sees that development problems and 
solutions in many different countries and climes are 
very much the same. 


Depopulation in rural areas is the 
corollary, for rural-urban migration 
is a double-edged sword. The most 
ambitious members of a rural com- 
munity are attracted by the cities’ 
pull and their exodus hastens the 
decline of the village. Lack of 
employment, education and other social services are 
some of the reasons why people leave. Providing these 
opportunities is a means of making them stay. 


Demonstration projects are one of 
the ways in which Habitat will 
document these trends. It is hoped 
that the 200 presentations of them 
in the audio-visual programme will 
dramatically demonstrate both 
problems and solutions and under- 
line the wholeness of the human settlement process. 
We cannot treat the problems in isolation. They are all 
interrelated. 





forum 


“Like all countries, Canada is facing the challenge of 
accelerating change. Habitat represents an opportunity for 
new initiative not only in meeting massive global require- 
ments, but also in addressing the needs of our own 
communities. It (HABITAT) is a process as much as an 
event and one that will profoundly affect each of us.” 


—Hon. Barney Danson 
Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
Canada 


“Those of us involved in trying to tackle the prob- 
lems of the environment crisis are frequently dis- 
heartened. It is easy to be discouraged by the proportions 
of the crisis; it is easy to be overwhelmed by the need for 
urgency in acting to maintain this planet as a truly 
humane habitat for man. We are in a race against time, 
against [a] rising population, against rapid technological 
change, against depletion of resources, against concrete 
and steel. 

“On the other hand, we are encouraged by the 
growing sentiment among some governments and many 
citizens that action must be taken, and immediately.” 


—Maurice Strong 
Executive Director 
United Nations Environment Program 


“Emphasis will be placed on making services available 
which will enable older persons to live at home as long as 
possible; community leaders who best know the needs of 


their own areas will determine the services for older 
persons to be started or strengthened; (and) the needs of 
low-income older persons, including minorities, will be 
given priority in use of Federal funds.” 


—President Gerald R. Ford, 

quoted in Aging, a DHEW publication, as he 
signed the Older Americans Act into law. 
November 28, 1975 


“One problem that small cities face is the fact that 
Federal guidelines and legislation often prohibit small 
cities from approaching the Federal Government directly, 
frequently compelling them to operate as parts of a 
board, commission, or consortium. As a result, small cities 
suffer a loss of identity. We tend to get lost in the 
shuffle.” 


—Bill Holmes 
Mayor of Marlin, Texas 
at a National League of 


Cities Conference in 
Washington, D.C. 


“Urban solutions in the developing world will call for 
a completely different relationship between rural areas for 
which there is no model in the industrialized world today. 
“The poor of the world will never achieve the levels 
of extravagant consumption now enjoyed by a very few, 
and it is increasingly doubtful if such patterns can be 
maintained by any society.... Ideas come before bricks 
Delegations must go home from Vancouver with 

new ideas and practical plans... .” 


—Enrique Penalosa 
Secretary—General 
(UN) HABITAT ‘76 


“Many of our major cities have lost whole segments 
of the population, isolating the less advantaged in deterio- 
rated neighborhoods. However, the decline of population 
in our rural settlements appears to be ending, and we are 
experiencing rapid growth in our medium sized cities. Our 
Nation is awakening to the reality of its energy and 
resource limitations, and coming to realize that growth 
for growth’s sake may be questionable.” 

—David O. Meeker 

Habitat U.S. Domestic Coordinator and 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development, speaking 

at a Habitat Preparatory Committee 
Meeting 


“On balance, human settlements are simply not felt 
to be fulfilling this promise. In many ways, they grossly 
contradict it. They represent a spectrum of failure—from 
the basic ‘biological’ failure of destitution and workless- 
ness on through increasing urban fears of violence and 
lawlessness, to the irritations and frustrations of the 
commuter in the traffic block, or the light sleeper under 
the flight path. Some are technological. But on the whole 
technological failures should be included in the social 
category since, again and again, it is human misuse of 
vastly increased material power that creates the dangers 
and nuisances. Technology does not operate on its own. 
Man directs it.... But if technology, misused by man, is 
at the root of many of the most keenly-felt failures in 
modern settlements, a wiser and more humane use of its 
unrivalled power and technical capacity can, hopefully, 
begin to mend the situation. This surely lies at the centre 
of the hopes for Vancouver.” 


—Barbara Ward 
author of 
Human Settlements: Crisis and Opportunity 
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A Viable 
Partnership 


HUD-SERVICE CLUB 
LIAISON ENTERS 
ITS FOURTH YEAR 


by Dorothy Gilfert 
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Service Club: An organization of citi- 
zens banded together solely for the 
improvement of the community, 
committed to the principle that no 
business or professional relations or 
profit shall be derived from member- 
ship. 


The Third Annual HUD-Service Clubs 
Conference, held at HUD in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on February 19 and 20, 
1976, featured “Options for Youth” 
as its theme. 

As youth crime and youth unem- 
ployment at every economic level 
produce adverse effects on ever- 
widening segments of society, the 
Conference redirected the attention 
of the Service Clubs and the 10 
national youth-serving agencies to the 
plight of children and youth in public 
housing projects, and to their desper- 
ate need for tutoring, recreation, and 
work experience. 


Origin of HUD-Service Club Liaison 
Since mid-1973, when HUD-Service 
Club liaison began, each annual con- 
ference has grown in membership, in 
participation, in prestige, and in pop- 
ularity. The number of international 
and national service clubs participat- 
ing in continuing liaison with HUD 
has grown from 11 in 1974, to 15 in 
1975, and to 18 in 1976. 

The purpose of this liaison has 
been and remains to raise the aware- 
ness of local service clubs to commu- 
nity needs of disadvantaged people, 
especially those in low-rent public 
housing. Service club leaders, through 
these annual conferences and year- 
round liaison, are urged to suggest 
and promote the expansion of exist- 
ing service club programs and the 
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BELOW—Conferees make selections from 
reading material. (left to right) Daniel 
Hoskins, Boy Scouts of America; 

Helen Brady, Girl Scouts of America; 
and, Thomas Williams, representing 
Cosmopolitan International. 


initiation of relevant new programs 
on the community level of the local 
service club, in both residential and 
workaday neighborhoods of the club 
members. 

The roster of collaborating service 
club organizations, whose combined 
memberships total over eight million 
active community leaders, in more 
than 100,000 clubs, is as follows: 
Active 20/30 International, Altrusa 
International, Civitan International, 
Cosmopolitan International, Frontiers 
International, U.S. Jaycees, Kiwanis 
International, Lions International, 
National Exchange Club, Optimist In- 
ternational, Pilot Club International, 
Quota International, Rotary Inter- 
national, Ruritan National, Sertoma 
International, Soroptimist Interna- 
tional, Y’s Men International, Zonta 
International. 

HUD wall charts at the 1976 con- 
ference displayed public housing sta- 
tistics which were frequently cited by 
the participants. Cited were: 


Median income 

Number of Persons 
Female-Headed Households 
Number of Tenant Families 
Number of Minors 

Annual Cost of Vandalism 


$3,400 
3,248,000 
802,000 
1,054,400 
1,918,000 
$30,000,000 
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The Conference featured: 

Two round table discussions by 
service club leaders which focused 
on: 

e Identification of local programs 
capable of extension to the disad- 
vantaged in local communities. Pro- 
gram highlights of each of the 18 
national and _ international service 
clubs were included in conference 
kits and were helpful in following the 
presentations. 

e Development of service club, 
youth agency and HUD collaboration 
to effect a Youth Services Program 
for young people in public housing. 

Two major panel presentations 
from: 

e Youth agency representatives of 
10 national organizations: Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Girls’ Clubs of America, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Wom- 


LEFT—Youth-Serving-Agency panelists work intently under wall 
posters highlighting public housing statistics. 


conference break. 
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en’s Christian Association, Campfire 
Girls, 4-H, Big Brothers of America, 
and Big Sisters International. 

e Experts on eight Federal pro- 
grams impacting on youth: Title XX 
Social Services, HEW; Concentrated 
Employment Training Administration, 
Employment and Training, Depart- 
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CENTER and BELOW—Wide-lens view of opening session of the 
Third Annual HUD Service Clubs Conference. 

RIGHT—HUD Under Secretary John B. Rhinelander, Jr., (right) 
and Paul Williams, Director of the Office of Management and 
Human Resources Programs, exchange ideas during 


ment and 
Grants, Office of Education, HEW; 
Prevention and Treatment, National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, HEW; Pre- 
vention, National Institute on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism, HEW; 
Special Emphasis Programs, Office of 
Juvenile Justice & Delinquency Pre- 
vention, LEAA, Department of 
Justice; Land & Water Conservation, 
Department of Interior; and Office of 
Policy & Planning, ACTION. 

Both the youth-serving agencies 
and the Federal agencies provided 
numerous current publications (50 
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copies of each) which were eagerly 
collected by participants. 


Service Club Activities 
Unusual activities reported by the 
service clubs included: 

e A color video-tape, produced by 
students of the Rineyville, Kansas, 
High School under Optimist sponsor- 
ship, depicting a community survey 
and resultant program activity which 
involved all ages; 

e The Kiwanis Greater Years Pro- 
gram—a number of clubs established 
exclusively for retired senior citizens 
who have the interest and the energy 
to spend on community projects, 
often involving youth; 

e Junior Clubs in detention homes, 
initiated by Civitan; 

e Lions Clubs organized in the 
United States made up exclusively of 
Filipinos, Mexican-Americans, or 
Cubans. 


Significant Conference recommenda- 
tions were: 


e HUD should continue to assist 
clubs in keeping abreast of relevant 
Federal programs that can be repli- 
cated by local clubs. Conferees 
strongly urged the development of 
techniques which are capable of ad- 
dressing a volunteer organization in a 
town of 10,000. 

e HUD should stimulate increased 
cooperation among service clubs and 
youth-serving agencies in its efforts to 
improve opportunities for youth in 
public housing. The 2-day format of 
the 1976 Conference should be con- 
tinued for future conferences. 


Special Problems of Public Housing 
Public housing agencies must depend 
to a large degree on youth-serving 


organizations to operate programs 
regularly on-site in public housing 
projects, to provide options, diver- 
sion, tutoring, recreation, and the 
services for children and youth. Serv- 
ice clubs sponsor thousands of such 
programs, providing financial support 
for camperships, scholarships, uni- 
forms, equipment, etc. 

Special Problems of the disad- 
vantaged in public housing include: 

e the need to secure funds, food, 
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services, technical assistance, Medicare 
and Medicaid among the elderly, 
handicapped and disabled; 

e the need for day care and latch- 
key support of minors among able- 
bodied mothers who are _ family 
heads; job finding, training, certifica- 
tion, and career development; 

e out-of-school, out-of-work 
youth, 16-24 (of whom 94 percent in 
Washington, D.C. public housing, are 
at home on the projects during the 
day)—and who urgently need tutor- 
ing, counseling, jobs, vocational and 
academic scholarships. 

According to findings of a recent 
in-depth study of on-site criminal 
activity in public housing, 62 percent 
of the crime committed occurred dur- 
ing daytime hours, as compared to 38 
percent at night. This was explained 
as a reflection of the growing pres- 
ence of youth and older teenagers at 
home in the projects during the day, 
as well as unemployment among 
adults. Tenants limiting their social 
activities to daylight hours, as much 
as they can regulate such control, was 
also reflected. Criminal activity, as 
delineated, included burglary, rob- 
bery, rape, larceny, and automobile 
damage (occurring to 20 percent of 
all tenant-owned, on-site parked cars). 

According to a survey, the greatest 
fear parents had was that their chil- 
dren would be robbed, beaten and 
subjected to extortion within the 
project, as well as on their way to 
and from school. 

Elaborating on Housing Manage- 
ment’s continuing concern to enhance 
the quality of life for tenants of 
public housing, Paul Williams, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Human Resources Programs, who 
substituted for Acting Assistant 
Secretary Robert C. Odle, Jr. at the 
2-day conference this year, empha- 
sized that the Multifamily Rental 
Branch of the Housing Consumer Pro- 
grams Division has a continuing con- 
cern to promote and support techni- 
cal assistance by Community Services 
Advisors to Public Housing Agencies 
in a number of ways: 

To achieve measurable improve- 
ment: 


e In the desirability of the project 
as a good place to live and to raise 
one’s children; 

e in the environment so that each 
individual can develop potential for 
personal and economic growth; 

e in the appearance of the grounds 
and the buildings; 

ein the reduction of vandalism 
and an increase in security. 

To achieve these objectives, PHA 
staff need assistance in developing: 

e tenant participation through 
tenant organizations; 

e improvement of tenant training 
and job opportunities; 

e more and better on-site commu- 
nity services related to tenant needs 
and desires. 

Service clubs can lend support and 
expertise in. the development of 
security systems, the reduction of 
vandalism, and in tenant involvement 
in decisions for physical improve- 
ments. 

Dr. Louise R. White, Director of 
the Housing Consumer Programs Divi- 
sion of which Multifamily Rental 
Branch is a part, was Chairman the 
first day of this year’s conference. In 
her statement she told participants 
that the Community and Tenant 
Services Program is designed to help 
meet the “people problems” of man- 
agement and tenants in public and 
other HUD-assisted multifamily rental 
housing. There are no appropriations 
specifically for these purposes, and 
therefore HUD must use available re- 
sources to: 

e Encourage public housing man- 
agement to budget for essential ten- 
ant services, 

e provide technical assistance to 
local management in securing commu- 
nity services for tenants, 

e work with national governmental 
and other public and private organiza- 
tions to increase resources that can 
be tapped at the local level for the 
benefit of tenants in HUD.-assisted 
housing. 


Major Considerations 

From the very first, there have been 
two major considerations in relation 
to HUD-Service Club liaison: First, in 
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response to the urgent needs of ten- 
ants in public housing, and the 
unique contribution toward meeting 
those needs that can be made 
through local service club activities; 
and second, to encourage and 


strengthen continuing collaboration 
between HUD and the service club 
organizations. 

HUD Area Directors of Housing 
Management, and the Regional and 
Area Community Services Advisors 


are ready to provide technical assis- 
tance, as needed. 

HUD is committed to work with 
each Executive Director, PHA staff, 
and tenants, whether organized or 
not, to help take advantage of this 
magnified community resource of 
committed and involved service club 
volunteers. 

Under Secretary John B. Rhine- 
lander, Jr., who substituted for Carla 
A. Hills at the 1976 Annual Confer- 


ence expressed strong belief in the 
validity and potential for effective- 
ness of the HUD-Service Clubs 
youth-serving agencies collaboration 
on behalf of disadvantaged youth in 
public housing. 

Comments throughout the confer- 
ence indicated that the clubs are 
eager for additional help in stimulat- 
ing increased outreach of their local 
club programs. They voiced their 
appreciation of these annual oppor- 
tunities to exchange ideas and ex- 
perience with each other, with the 
youth-serving agencies which their 
local clubs sponsor by the thousands, 
with HUD, and with panel experts of 
other Federal offices administering 
programs impacting on _ youth. 
Typical comments were: “A signifi- 
cant success.” “Very valuable.” 
“Better every year.” © 


Ms. Gilfert is HUD’s Service Club 
Coordinator. 


Critical Tasks: 

— Helping to provide employment 
opportunities for tenants 

— Assuring basic outside services, 
such as adequate municipal services 
of police and fire protection, garbage 
and trash removal, and street lighting 
and cleaning, and 

— Involving tenants in security 
measures 
Recent Accomplishments: 

— Collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in securing alloca- 
tion of $8.5 million under Title X, 
Job Opportunities Program, to ex- 
pand PHA employment opportunities 
for tenants 

— A HUD-HEW formal agreement 
with the Administration on Aging on 
the Nutrition Program to utilize pub- 
lic housing sites wherever feasible for 
the nationwide hot, balanced meal-a- 
day for the elderly. 

Goals and Objectives: 

— To increase community and 
tenant services; 

— to increase employment oppor- 
tunities for tenants; and 

— to encourage PHAs to place 
more tenants on staff. 
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Legal 
Seminars 


By Kenneth Holbert 


Robert Schwemm, Esq., 


Associate Professor of Law 


at the University of Kentucky 
College of Law, addresses legal 
seminar participants at the 
Ohio Fair Housing Seminar 
for the Practicing Attorney in 
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June 1974. 


an Alternate 
Avenue of 
Communication 


The need for a vehicle that can keep 
lawyers informed of changes and 
developments in relevant law has 
been recognized within the HUD 
Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity since its inception. 
Lawyers themselves have a natural 
professional interest in the kind of 
continuing education that such a 
vehicle would provide, but until 
recently their access to developing 
knowledge was limited to the publica- 
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tions of professional bar associations 
and the various conclaves and conven- 
tions sponsored by these _ organi- 
zations. 

For the HUD Office of Fair Hous- 
ing and Equal Opportunity, the prob- 
lem extends beyond the realm of 
merely providing information; unless 
the legal profession is kept informed 
of the impact and ramifications of 
current legal activity in this field, we 
cannot expect to fully realize our 
program goals. 

Recognizing these needs, the 
Director of the Office of Fair Hous- 
ing and Contract Compliance con- 
ducted the first legal seminar on the 
role of the private attorney with 
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regard to the Federal Fair Housing 
Law. 

This occurred in the fall of 1971 
at the University of Illinois School of 
Law at Champaign-Urbana, in cospon- 
sorship with the School of Law. 

Following the 1971 seminar, sev- 
eral additional models were developed 
and tested: 

e At Portland, Oregon, in 1971, a 
seminar was conducted in cosponsor- 
ship with the United States Civil 
Rights Commission’s West Coast 
Representative, the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee of the Oregon State Bar As- 
sociation and the State Commissioner 
of Labor, who has overall responsi- 
bility for enforcing Oregon’s Fair 
Housing Law. 

@ At the University of Illinois 
Circle Campus at Chicago, a 1972 
seminar included a talk by a distin- 
guished psychiatrist who spoke on 
the impact of housing discrimination 
on the family and the individual. 

@ In the fall of 1972 a seminar at 
the University of Michigan Law 
School Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion utilized a new method of attract- 
ing widespread participation. Seminar 
notices, invitations and background 
material were mailed to all attorneys 
across the State. The results were 
impressive: More than 200 attorneys 
attended and participated in the semi- 
nar activities. 

@ In the fall of 1973, a very suc- 
cessful seminar was held at the 
Emory University Law School in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Attendance was 
excellent, thanks to special efforts by 
the HUD Equal Opportunity staff 
throughout Region IV who made 
contacts with local and State bar 
organizations. The cooperation af- 
forded by the Law School was also 
notable. 

@ Other early seminars included 
Temple University Law School in 
Philadelphia, which marked the first 
appearance of the Honorable Max 
Rosen, Judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. Judge Rosen also participated 
in the seminar with the national con- 
vention of the National Bar Associa- 





tion in Chicago, Illinois. 

After these initial experiments a 
nationwide series of 10 seminars was 
undertaken. Seminars in this second 
phase took place at the following 
educational institutions: New York 
University Law School, New York; 
University of Southern California at 
Los Angeles, California; Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
University of Washington Law 
School, Seattle, Washington; Univer- 
sity of Mississippi Law School (held 
at Jackson, Mississippi, because of 
transportation); University of Denver 
Law School, Denver, Colorado; Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School, Austin, 
Texas; University of Connecticut Law 
School, West Hartford, Connecticut; 
and, the University of Missouri Law 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The final seminar of this second 
phase was held with the cosponsor- 
ship of 10 Ohio law schools at the 
Christopher Inn in Columbus, Ohio. 
Approximately 200 attorneys at- 
tended. The seminar introduced sev- 
eral innovations, including videotape 
recordings of the proceedings. 


Format 

At each seminar, HUD provided par- 
ticipants with a packet of material 
that included: a copy of the Federal 
Fair Housing Law; HUD regulations 
regarding complaint processing; fair 
housing poster regulations and ad- 
vertising guidelines; the Guide to 
Practice of Open Housing Law, pub- 
lished by the Leadership Council in 
Chicago, and precedent cases taken 
from Equal Opportunity in Housing, 
the reference service published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Speakers at these seminars usually 
included the dean of the Law School; 
representatives from State and local 
bar associations; F. Willis Caruso, 
General Counsel of the Leadership 
Council; Ms. Pat Banks and/or Robert 
Schwemm, attorneys for the Leader- 
ship Council; and Frank Schwelb, 
Chief, Housing Section, Civil Rights 
Division, U.S. Department of Justice. 
On several occasions, Myron 
Blumberg, a distinguished trial at- 


torney from the city of Long Beach, 
California, and Avery Friedman of 
Cleveland, Ohio, active in zoning liti- 
gation, were participants. 


Effects of the Seminars 

To date the legal seminars have been 
as interesting from the standpoint of 
what they revealed of the relationship 
between HUD and the legal profes- 
sion in the United States as for their 
positive results. 

To begin with, the interest and 
involvement of the private bar repre- 
sent an untapped resource in the 
enforcement of the Federal Fair 
Housing Law. In many of the semi- 
nars mere provision of information 
about changes and developments in 
the law provoked discussion of 
specific instances where the law could 
be applied, or applied more directly 
than in the past. 

Second, because they were coordi- 
nated closely with educational activi- 
ties of State and local bar associa- 
tions, the seminars assumed the 
dimension of high order public serv- 
ice as well as educational activity. 
This dual identity reflected well on 
HUD and on the Office of Fair Hous- 
ing and Equal Opportunity and 
helped broaden the channel of com- 
munication between the latter and 
the legal community throughout the 
United States. 

A particularly encouraging aspect 
of the seminars is the true cross 
section of the legal profession that 
attended. Participating were real es- 
tate attorneys, civil rights attorneys 
and, interestingly, a number of at- 
torneys who normally represent the 
landowner. 

Another significant factor about 
the seminars is that the benefits have 
been achieved at a remarkably low 
cost to the Federal Government. 
Private attorneys who lectured at the 
seminars received no compensation 
for their services even though they 
often travelled great distances and 
even though their appearances often 
entailed giving up Saturdays when 
they might well have been occupied 
with other activity. 
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None of the law schools involved 
charged for the lists of attorneys used 
to elicit participation and none 
charged for the use of their facilities. 

With regard to specific topics and 
revelations the legal seminars have 
produced much information that was 
previously unknown or imperfectly 
understood. 

One of the observations made by a 
number of persons familiar with the 
development of the legal seminars 
was the small number of lawyers gen- 
erally and female and minority group 
lawyers, in particular, who had 
handled fair housing cases which 
came to the attention of HUD. 

As a part of a special effort to 
increase the awareness of minority 
and female lawyers concerning the 
past techniques for handling fair 
housing cases in Federal District 
Courts, James H. Blair, the Assistant 
Secretary for Fair Housing, has en- 
tered into a contract with the Na- 
tional Bar Association, a predomi- 
nantly black professional lawyers 
association, to conduct five seminars 
on fair housing litigation during a 5 
month period in early 1976. These 
seminars are specifically designed to 
gain the involvement of the minority 
bar and female bar in the private 
enforcement of fair housing under 
the provisions of Section 812 of Title 
VIII. 

In summary, it is correct to say 
that through the legal seminars valu- 
able information has been gained and 
shared that will be broadened in 
scope by the participation of more 
minority and female bar members in 
the coming months. 

Thus, we have in the legal semi- 
nars a phenomenon that produces 
widespread dissemination of knowl- 
edge, elicits broad professional sup- 
port and understanding and occasions 
significant favorable comment as valu- 
able public service—all with little 
expense to the Federal Government 
or the sponsoring institutions. ® 


Mr. Holbert is Director of the Office 


of Fair Housing and Contract Com- 
pliance. 
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The 


Family 
Services 
Program 


by Helena Hicks 


HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
BALTIMORE CITY 


Announcement of Examination for 
RESIDENT AIDE I - $6410 - $7572 


Characteristics of the Class: Under 
direct supervision assists in provid- 
ing necessary or special services for 
residents of public housing 
.... establishes and maintains a 
good relationship with residents. 


Examples of duties: Under direc- 
tion of the Housing Manager or 
Program Coordinator, aids resi- 
dents through direct personal con- 
4 Spee 


Minimum Qualifications: Gradua- 
tion from a recognized high school 
or high school equivalency; or 
completion of the 8th grade and 2 
years of experience in a social 
service related field in a paid or 
volunteer capacity. 


Note: Preference will be given to 


applicants who live in Public 
Housing. .... 
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Resident Aide Alease Moses plays with Derrick and Kevin Pittman in the child 
development segment of Baltimore’s Resident Family Services Program. 

Her task is to motivate the mother to stimulate the child through dialogue, 
rattle play, and hand-and-eye coordination. 


Alease Moses begins working with 
new-born babies and their mothers in 
their public housing apartments about 
3 weeks after the children are born. 

Daniel Wright sets up programs 
with children, and finds he can best 
help them if he starts when they are 
about 8 years old. 

Charles Green works mostly with 
public housing youths in their teens. 

Loretta Rose assists public housing 
residents of all ages with home- 
making problems such as budgeting, 
cooking, housekeeping techniques and 
comparative shopping. 

Jean Sherrod helps elderly resi- 
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dents of public housing to perform 
tasks which have become difficult for 
them and realizes that in the lonely 
lives of many, her visit is the bright 
spot in their day. 

Andrea Braithwaite does not come 
into personal contact with residents 
through her clerical work, but in the 
course of writing up reports on them, 
she finds that “their lives become a 
part of my life.” 

Five of these six people are them- 
selves residents of public housing in 
Baltimore. Charles Green grew up in 
public housing but moved out about 
a year ago. 





RIGHT—Youth Worker Charles Green 
confers with a young ‘‘client”’ he is helping. 


BELOW-—Jean Sherrod assists Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boulden, 72, in getting foodstuff from a 
high cabinet. 
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They are part of a social services 
program which, in addition to being 
for the residents of Baltimore’s public 
housing, is in large part operated by 
the residents. 

The program reaches into every 
aspect of resident life, from pre-natal 
care through child development, 
youth problems, and homemaking aid 
to assistance for elderly citizens. 


Origin of Program 

The Resident Family Services Divi- 
sion was established in 1972 with the 
aim of giving residents a needed sense 
of stability, a feeling of pride in 
themselves, and greater control over 
their lives as well as the institutions 
which shape them. 


Housing Commissioner Robert C. 
Embry, Jr., felt that in public hous- 
ing, where problems of low-income 
citizens were concentrated but where 
the environment was in a sense con- 
trolled, opportunities for residents to 
help themselves were greater than in 
other parts of the city. 

The theory has worked. He notes 
the increasing influence of the Resi- 
dent Advisory Board, composed of 
two residents from each development, 
which has had considerable influence 
on the Resident Family Services 
program. 

In 4 years the Division has con- 
sciously built its program around 
public housing tenants. Of an antici- 
pated 163 jobs, 139 are now filled. 
Of the total, 115 are expected to be 
filled eventually by residents of pub- 
lic housing. Sixty-one residents are 
now employed by the division. 

The division director, Mrs. Helena 
Hicks, brought to her task a personal 
knowledge of public housing gained 
both as a one-time resident and as 
the social worker in a day care center 
located in public housing, a wealth of 
experience in social work generally 
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oriented toward families, and a 
family tradition of deep involvement 
in community service. 

The Resident Family Services Pro- 
gram has also avoided duplicating 
services offered by other social agen- 
cies. Since public housing was estab- 
lished in Baltimore, the concept of 
“Shelter Plus” has meant that health, 
day-care, employment and recreation 
have been offered at the housing 
projects. Mrs. Hicks believes there is 
merit to the idea of services being 
offered directly by Housing 
Authority staff, rather than the staff 
of an outside agency. 

“There is a special kind of setting 
in the projects that is unique, and the 
services offered by other agencies are 
often not designed to relate to that 
uniqueness,” she says. “There is a 
community spirit in our public hous- 
ing that has long since left the com- 
munity at large where people can live 
in neighborhoods without knowing 
their neighbors or going into their 
houses. In public housing, people 
know one another, have a genuine 
community, care about what happens 
to another family, and are organized 
both formally and informally. 

“We don’t have to tell resident 
aides what the problems of the resi- 
dents are,” Helena Hicks points out. 
“They know. They may not all have 
extensive education in social work, 
but they don’t need to learn from a 
case study the problems of a mother 
on the 12th floor of a high-rise who 
wants to maintain her apartment, but 
also knows she must supervise her 
children playing down below.” 

Charles Green echoes Mrs. Hicks’ 
belief in the sense of community 
which pervades public housing in 
Baltimore. The 25-year-old youth 
worker asserts: “In spite of the 
poverty, and the problems which go 
along with it, there is a feeling of 
closeness, of togetherness in public 
housing. It is public housing itself 
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which generates this feeling. I know I 
think of the people of Lafayette 
Courts as real people, down-to-earth 
people.” 

His years of living in Lafayette 
Courts have given him a knowledge 
of public housing that he will never 
lose. His family moved into the 
project when he was 3 years old. He 
attended school through 4th grade on 
the project grounds, then went to 
neighborhood schools (including 
Dunbar High) and Coppin State 
College. 

“I know the desperate feeling of 
so many of the kids I’m dealing with. 
They think they’re no good. They 
think their situation is hopeless.” He 
thinks he has helped a number of his 
clients. The girl who was popping 
pills, who couldn’t get along with her 
stepfather or communicate with her 
mother, is now back in_ school, 
preparing for college, interested in 
dress designing and singing. The 


15-year-old boy who thought his life 
had ended is now in a job training 


program and has a real sense of 
belonging. 

Loretta Rose, too, feels she is 
making progress. She found a tenant 
who was living in an apartment with 
only a mattress on the floor. Mrs. 
Rose helped her get three rooms of 
furniture from the St. Vincent De 
Paul Society, helped her paint the 
apartment, showed her how to hang 
drapes. After a number of follow- 
through visits, she has closed out the 
case. The resident has established a 
normal life. 

She helped a polio victim by giv- 
ing him instructions he could pass 
along to his housekeeper. The result: 
His worst furniture is gone, replaced 
by better, and his apartment has 
become neater and cleaner. 

“It takes a while. Often I have to 
say things twice. I cleaned one win- 
dow for him myself. He saw how 
much better things looked, and in a 
while all of the windows had been 
washed.” 

Public housing means “everything” 
to Jean Sherrod, the aide to the 
elderly: 

“It’s the difference between a 
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decent place to live and a_ sub- 
standard one,” she says. “I remember 
the house we lived in with my 
mother, my four sisters, and three 
brothers before 1948. There were big 
cracks in the walls. You couldn’t use 
the kitchen. There was no heat, and 
we had to put buckets on the kitchen 
floor under the leaks.” Her father 
had died in 1942. In 1948 Baltimore 
City condemned the house, and her 
family moved into public housing. 

“We were delighted. We actually 
had heat. We were in Somerset Court, 
and we found maintenance was taken 
care of and there was no problem 
with the landlord. I admit the 
environment isn’t as good now as it 
was when we moved in, but the 
difference isn’t one of public housing; 
it’s a matter of the times and of the 
city.” 

She now lives in a public housing 
town house in an extension of 
Somerset, and loves it. She is within 
walking distance of her work and 
helps people at a number of public 
housing developments nearby. She 
makes home visits, assuring that 
elderly residents know of programs 
available to them, giving them assis- 
tance, helping them make breakfast if 
they are unable, and sometimes 
accompanying them on _ shopping 
trips. 

‘“‘When their monthly check 
arrives, some of the older people are 
afraid to go out alone. It isn’t as hard 
when someone can go with them. 
Many of them are very lonely, and 
my visit may be the bright spot in 
their day. Families sometimes 
forget....” 

Helena Hicks says that in recent 
years educators have advanced the 
idea that formal training is essential 
for social work, in contrast to the 
belief developed several years ago 
that neighborhood people were the 
only ones who could relate to other 
neighborhood people. 

“To me, there is no question that 
public housing residents, including 
those with little formal education, 
can be trained to provide a service 
that is valuable, and within the range 
of social services offered by profes- 
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sionals. And certainly we get no com- 
plaints about their ability to perform 
these services. 

“Supervisors have told me how 
they have noticed residents who 
become employed in this program 
making giant strides in their personal 
life in a very short time. Their 
personal appearance improves, they 
become more articulate, they gain 
poise. 

“Personally, it is very rewarding to 
be able to help destroy the myth that 
people in public housing, the 
majority of whom are on welfare, 
have no interest in bettering their 
situation by solving individual prob- 
lems or in working. They do have 
this interest. Resident aides are prov- 
ing that. And their work is really 
helping all the people of public 
housing.” ® 


Ms. Hicks is Director of Baltimore’s 
Family Service Program. 
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DEPARTMENT TOTALS 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Appropriations 

Budget Authority 

Budget Outlays 
Appropriations for Subsidized 
Housing 

Units Under Payment 

HUD-Subsidized Housing Starts 
Fiscal Year 

Calendar Year 

Full-Time Employees in 
Permanent Positions 


Proposed HUD Budget, Fiscal Year 1977 


Actual Estimate 
1975 1976 


$ 5,453.6 $ 6,055.4 
54,134.4 27,824.8 
7,694.1 7,454.1 


2,300.0 2,245.0 
2,125,938 2,292,420 


48,403 218,500 
49,516 257,923 


15,142 14,960 


APPROPRIATIONS 


(funds available for obligations and disbursements) 


MAJOR ELEMENTS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Community Development Grants 
Housing Payments 
Operating Subsidies 
Comprehensive Planning Grants 
Research and Technology 
Flood Insurance Program 
Disaster Relief 
Old Urban Renewal Contracts 
FHA Fund Losses 
All Other Appropriations a/ 


Total Appropriations 


a/ Consists primarily of appropriations for administrative expenses and for participation sales insufficiencies. 


| MAJOR ELEMENTS OF BUDGET OUTLAYS 


Housing Subsidy Payments 
Community Development Grants 
Urban Renewal Programs 
Mortgage Insurance Programs 
Special Assistance Functions 
Revolving Furd (Liquidating Programs) 
Model Cities Programs 

National Flood Insurance Program 
Operating Subsidies 

Research and Technology 
Comprehensive Planning Grants 
Rehabilitation Loans (Sec. 312) 
Disaster Relief 

All Other Outlays 

Net Budget Outlays 


and BUDGET AUTHORITY 


(right to incur obligations and make outlays) 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


$2,550,000 $1,838,000 
2,300,000 2,245,000 
(475,370) 535,000 
100,000 75,000 
65,000 53,000 
46,200 70,039 
200,000 150,000 
a 702 493 

coe 142,500 
192,379 244 322 


$5,453,579 $6,055,354 


BUDGET OUTLAYS 
(cash payments or loans made) 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


$1,747,191 $1,975,000 
38,081 750,000 
1,347,433 1,425,000 
1,088,449 1,161,156 
2,180,268 511,500 
58,193 220,000 
344,588 206,009 
44,208 127,823 
339,915 500,000 
52,332 57,000 
96,883 110,000 
29 440 57,618 
205,858 250,000 
121,225 102,965 


$7,694,065 


$7,454,071 


Estimate 
1977 


$ 9,132.3 
21,813.6 
7,424.4 


3,070.0 
2,726,430 


265,000 
N.A. 


15,650 


$3,248,000 
3,070,000 
463,600 
25,000 
71,000 
100,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
825,698 
228,992 


$9,132,290 


$2,550,000 
1,600,000 
975,000 
830,305 
186,349 
19,500 

200 866 
482,000 
67,100 
75,000 
250,000 
188,274 
$7,424,394 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan, Office of Administration 
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